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Executive  Summary 


Title:  Segregation  versus  Integration;  The  Raeial  Poliey  of  the  Marine  Corps  from  1942-1962. 
Author:  Major  Christopher  A.  Browning,  United  States  Marine  Corps 

Thesis:  With  its  implementation  of  a  “separate  but  equal”  raeial  poliey  in  the  1940s,  the  Marine 
Corps  struggled  to  accept  the  cultural  transformation  with  regards  to  civil  rights,  ultimately 
weakening  its  warfighting  capability. 

Discussion:  With  the  arrival  of  the  first  African  American  recruits  in  August  of  1942,  the 
Marine  Corps  embarked  on  a  20-year  journey  towards  racial  integration.  Facing  heavy 
opposition  from  senior  leaders  inside  the  Corps,  it  was  quickly  understood  that  most  were 
opposed  to  allowing  African  Americans  into  the  ranks.  Mandated  by  law,  the  Marine  Corps 
decided  that  segregation  (under  the  auspice  of  separate  but  equal)  was  the  best  policy.  Riddled 
with  inconsistencies  and  improper  application  of  the  rules,  this  policy  remained  in  effect  for 
almost  two  decades.  Facing  pressure  from  outside  agencies  and  those  within  the  ranks,  the 
Marine  Corps  struggled  with  equality  and  the  rights  of  those  who  faithfully  served.  This  study 
does  not  seek  to  justify  the  rationale  behind  the  Marine  Corps’  decision  to  implement 
segregation,  but  rather  understand  the  reasons  behind  its  decision. 

Conclusion:  Reluctant  to  change,  the  Marine  Corps  drove  a  racial  policy  that  not  only 
weakened  its  public  persona,  but  also  ultimately  wasted  an  untold  amount  of  money  while 
squandering  manpower  requirements  with  the  duplication  of  separate  training  and  fleet  units. 
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DISCLAIMER 


THE  OPINIONS  AND  CONCEUSIONS  EXPRESSED  HEREIN  ARE  THOSE  OE  THE 
INDIVIDUAL  STUDENT  AUTHOR  AND  DO  NOT  NECESSARILY  REPRESENT  THE 
VIEWS  OE  EITHER  THE  MARINE  CORPS  COMMAND  AND  STAEE  COEEEGE  OR  ANY 
OTHER  GOVERNMENTAE  AGENCY.  REEERENCES  TO  THIS  STUDY  SHOULD 
INCLUDE  THE  EOREGOING  STATEMENT. 

QUOTATION  EROM,  ABSTRACTION  EROM,  OR  REPRODUCTION  OP  ALE  OR  ANY 
PART  OP  THIS  DOCUMENT  IS  PERMITTED  PROVIDED  PROPER 
ACKNOWLEDGEMENT  IS  MADE. 


Preface 


The  premise  behind  this  researeh  paper  was  to  gain  a  better  understanding  of  what  drove  the 
Marine  Corps  to  enact  a  policy  of  racial  segregation  that  lasted  nearly  20  years  and  why,  as  an 
institution,  the  Marine  Corps  was  so  resistant  to  change.  This  topic  is  intriguing  and  I  believe 
one  can  draw  parallels  to  the  social  evolution  that  we  are  witnessing  today.  Current  topics  such 
as  the  repeal  of  “Don’t  Ask,  Don’t  Tell”  and  “Women  in  Combat”  are  strikingly  similar  in  terms 
of  the  Marine  Corps’  initial  stance  with  regard  to  a  degradation  in  warfighting  capabilities. 

While  these  two  subjects  aren’t  addressed  extensively  in  this  paper,  one  can  draw  connections  to 
the  mindset  of  the  Marine  Corps  and  why  cultural  transformation  is  difficult  to  generate  within 
the  ranks. 

I  would  like  to  thank  my  Civilian  Advisor,  Dr.  J.  F.  Phillips,  for  taking  the  time  to 
brainstorm  with  me  as  I  walked  through  the  process.  In  addition,  I  would  like  to  thank  Dr. 
Charles  Neimeyer,  Director  of  the  Marine  Corps  History  Division,  and  Mr.  John  Lyles  of  the 
Marine  Corps  Archive  Division,  for  assisting  in  my  research. 
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Since  its  inception,  the  United  States  Marine  Corps  has  been  recognized  as  one  of  the 
premier  fighting  units  in  the  world.  A  storied  history,  the  Marine  Corps  has  always  taken  pride 
in  its  ability  to  adapt  quickly  to  meet  the  changing  demands  of  the  United  States.  While  this 
ability  to  adapt  in  warfare  can  be  considered  a  hallmark  trait,  the  Corps’  response  to  social 
changes  has  not  always  been  as  impressive.  The  integration  of  African  Americans  is  one  such 
case.  With  the  arrival  of  the  first  African  American  recruits  in  August  of  1942,  the  Marine  Corps 
embarked  on  a  twenty-year  journey  towards  full  racial  integration.  The  last  service  to  accept 
African  Americans  into  its  ranks,  the  Marine  Corps  decided  that  segregation,  under  the  construct 
of  “separate  but  equal,”  was  the  correct  policy.  Facing  social  and  political  pressures  from  civil 
rights  advocates  and  those  within  their  own  service,  the  Marine  Corps  struggled  with  equality  for 
its  minority  members.  Riddled  with  inconsistencies  and  improper  application  of  the  laws  and 
regulations,  the  Marine  Corps’  stand  on  segregation  inflicted  social  turmoil  and  spawned  racial 
discontent  in  those  who  served  faithfully.  Resistant  to  integration,  the  Marine  Corps  drove  a 
policy  that  not  only  weakened  its  public  persona,  but  also  ultimately  wasted  an  untold  amount  of 
money  while  squandering  manpower  requirements  with  the  duplication  of  separate  training  and 
fleet  units.  As  African  Americans  continued  to  fill  the  ranks  and  prove  their  merit  in  places  like 
Peleliu  and  Okinawa  during  World  War  II  (WWII),  the  Marine  Corps  finally  began  to 
understand  that  skin  color  was  not  a  factor  in  determining  a  person’s  ability  to  serve. 

As  the  postwar  period  began,  the  Marine  Corps  continued  to  struggle  with  the  inclusion 
of  African  Americans  into  its  ranks.  Still  concerned  with  a  complete  shift  in  a  policy  towards 
complete  integration,  senior  officials  remained  convinced  that  “separate  but  equal”  was  not  only 
sufficient,  but  also  the  correct  policy.  As  the  nation’s  attitude  towards  the  advancement  of  civil 
rights  began  to  evolve,  the  Marine  Corps  continued  its  unwavering  stance  towards  total 
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segregation.  Not  until  1948  with  the  signing  of  Exeeutive  Order  9981  did  the  Marine  Corps 
finally  begin  the  proeess  of  eomplete  integration.  It  was  not  until  1951  that  the  Marine  Corps 
finally  proelaimed  full  integration. 

This  paper  will  examine  the  reasoning  that  eompelled  the  Marine  Corps  to  adopt 
segregation  and  the  distinet  ehallenges  faeed  both  internally  and  externally  with  this  poliey. 
Finally,  it  will  analyze  how  and  why  the  poliey  of  “separate  but  equal”  transformed  over  time 
towards  one  of  eomplete  integration.  By  traeing  the  evolution  of  this  poliey  from  WWII  through 
the  Korean  War,  it  will  help  establish  a  timeline  to  understand  how  the  advaneements  of  eivil 
liberties  within  our  nation  eontributed  to  the  soeial  transformation  of  the  military. 

While  1942  is  reeognized  as  the  year  the  integration  movement  was  offieially  introdueed, 
historieal  evidenee  provides  proof  that  Afriean  Amerieans  had  served  periodieally  in  the  Marine 
Corps  prior  to  this  date.  Payroll  reeords  demonstrate  during  the  War  of  Independenee  “there 
were  are  least  three  blaeks  in  the  ranks  of  the  Continental  Marines  and  ten  others  who  served  as 
Marines  on  ships  of  the  Conneetieut,  Massaehusetts,  and  Pennsylvania  navies.”^  From  1798  to 
1800,  several  hundred  served  in  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  during  the  war  with  Franee  despite 
the  first  Seeretary  of  the  Navy,  Benjamin  Stoddard,  issuing  a  deeree  prohibiting  the  admission  of 
Afriean  Amerieans  or  “mulattos.”  During  the  Nineteenth  Century,  there  are  no  reeords 
indieating  that  any  Afriean  Amerieans  served  in  the  Marine  Corps.  Doeumentation  on  the 
existenee  of  Afriean  Ameriean  Marines  prior  to  the  early  1940’s  is  almost  non-existent. 
Misplaeed  files  and  ineomplete  reeord  keeping  have  foreed  historians  to  estimate  on  the  aetual 
number  of  Afriean  Amerieans  who  may  have  served.  What  is  widely  reeognized  is  that  the 
known  reeruitment  and  enlistment  of  Afriean  Amerieans  from  the  Revolutionary  War  through 
World  War  I  (WWI)  was  strietly  forbidden."^ 
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Although  entrance  into  the  Marine  Corps  was  strictly  prohibited,  both  the  United  States 
Army  and  Navy  were  allowing  African  Americans  into  their  ranks.  The  Army  enforced  a 
“separate  but  equal”  policy  very  similar  to  the  one  the  Marine  Corps  would  eventually  adopt. 
During  WWI,  African  Americans  “made  up  nearly  1 1  percent  of  the  Army’s  total  strength.”^ 

The  Navy  implemented  a  more  liberal  policy  towards  integration.  During  the  19**'  Century, 
African  Americans  made  up  approximately  20  to  30  percent  of  the  enlisted  strength  of  the  Navy. 
Near  the  turn  of  the  century,  those  numbers  had  quickly  diminished.  “Paralleling  the  rise  of  Jim 
Crow  and  legalized  segregation  in  much  of  America  was  the  cutback  in  the  number  of  Black 
sailors,  who  by  1909  were  mostly  in  the  galley  and  engine  room.”^  By  the  end  of  WWI,  the 
African  American  community  made  up  only  1.2  percent  of  the  Navy’s  total  strength.^  For  those 
that  served  honorably  during  WWI,  once  they  returned  home  from  the  war,  they  found 
themselves  reduced  once  again  to  second-rate  citizens.  Feeling  marginalized  and  weary  of  the 
way  they  were  being  treated,  African  Americans  formed  civil  rights  groups  such  as  the  National 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People,  the  National  Urban  League  and  the 

o 

Brothers  of  Sleeping  Cars  Porter.  Growing  in  popularity,  these  groups  made  headlines  by 
demanding  to  be  heard  in  Washington,  DC.  During  the  interwar  period,  they  advocated  for  racial 
equality  and  became  the  voice  for  the  African  American  community. 

In  January  1941,  A.  Phillip  Randolph,  a  key  leader  of  the  Brothers  of  Sleeping  Cars 
Porter,  called  for  a  march  on  Washington  later  that  year  “to  protest  the  exclusion  of  Blacks  from 
defense  industry  and  their  humiliation  in  the  armed  forces.”^  With  an  estimated  50,000  to 
100,000  scheduled  to  participate  in  the  march,  the  government  was  very  concerned  about  the 
political  uprising  in  the  African  American  community.  Under  heavy  pressure  to  act.  President 
Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  signed  the  Fair  Employment  Practices  Commission  Act,  also  known  as 
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Executive  Order  8802,  on  25  June  1941.  His  signature  set  forth  the  first  step  towards  the 
integration  of  the  Armed  Services.  It  stated,  “In  affirming  the  policy  of  full  participation  in  the 
defense  program  by  all  persons  regardless  of  color,  race,  creed,  or  national  origin,  and  directing 
certain  action  in  furtherance  of  said  policy. ...  all  departments  of  the  government,  including  the 
Armed  Forces,  shall  lead  the  way  in  erasing  discrimination  over  color  or  race.”'°  The  President 
was  very  careful  in  selecting  his  words.  While  this  order  established  the  foundation  for  racial 
integration  in  the  Armed  Services,  its  wording  left  its  implementation  open  to  broad 
interpretation.  By  doing  so,  it  allowed  him  to  appease  the  pro-civil  rights  population  who  pushed 
for  this  order,  while  still  pandering  to  those  who  believed  segregation  was  the  correct  policy  for 
the  United  States.  While  it  can  be  argued  this  order  fell  well  short  of  its  original  intent,  it  opened 
the  door  for  the  African  American  community  to  equal  opportunity  in  the  Armed  Services. 

Obligated  to  comply,  the  Marine  Corps  decided  to  establish  an  all  reserve  force  of  900 
men  (later  increased  to  1200)  that  would  be  trained  at  a  segregated  facility  in  North  Carolina 
(NC)  later  to  be  known  as  Montford  Point.  Opened  in  August  1942,  the  base  was  adjacent  to 
Camp  Lejeune,  near  the  town  of  Jacksonville.  In  order  to  construct  this  facility,  $750,000  was 
allocated  to  build  the  necessary  barracks  and  support  facilities.'^  The  location  of  Montford  Point 
was  chosen  for  two  reasons.  First,  the  Marine  Corps  already  owned  the  land,  thus  offsetting  the 
overall  cost.  Additionally,  Montford  Point  was  viewed  as  the  least  intrusive  location  to  establish 
a  segregated  training  base.  While  this  seemed  reasonable  to  the  Marine  Corps,  it  was  not  an 
ideal  location  for  African  Americans.  The  poorest  region  of  the  country,  the  South  was  widely 
recognized  as  the  most  racially  insensitive  area  whose  rigid  adherence  to  segregation  made  the 
daily  plight  of  African  Americans  almost  unbearable.  Jacksonville,  NC,  was  no  exception. 
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Racial  tensions  were  high  outside  the  gate,  whieh  foreed  many  African  Americans  to  bypass  the 
town  for  more  raeially  sensitive  cities  sueh  as  Wilmington  and  New  Bern  while  on  liberty. 

As  the  Marine  Corps  embarked  on  their  admittanee  of  Afriean  Amerieans,  General 
Holeomb,  the  eurrent  Commandant,  established  strict  directives  eoncerning  where  the  service 
would  concentrate  its  reeruiting  efforts.  Of  the  900  initially  proposed,  500  would  eome  from  the 
South  with  the  additional  400  eoming  from  the  Eastern  and  Central  distriets  respeetively. 
Conseiously  left  out  of  the  equation  was  the  Western  distriet  of  the  United  States.  This  omission 
was  based  on  money.  Holeomb  believed  that  bringing  in  African  Americans  from  the  West 
would  be  too  costly.  While  this  reasoning  seemed  valid  in  terms  of  a  eost  saving  requirement, 
it  hinted  at  Holcomb’s  overall  dissatisfaetion  with  being  forced  to  allow  African  Americans  in  at 
all.  Also,  the  rights  and  treatment  of  an  Afriean  Ameriean  out  West  eompared  to  those  in  the 
South  were  vastly  different.  Bringing  a  recruit  from  the  West  to  integrate  with  other  Afriean 
Amerieans  from  the  more  oppressive  areas  of  the  United  States  was  of  grave  coneem  to  some 
senior  leaders.  Fearful  of  ereating  civil  unrest,  this  was  just  an  additional  reason  not  to  bring  in 
recruits  from  the  Western  half  of  the  United  States. 

Citing  a  need  to  reeruit  the  most  qualified  African  Americans  possible,  the  Marine  Corps 
established  a  rigorous  screening  proeess.  In  the  beginning,  meeting  those  stringent 
requirements  was  extremely  challenging.  While  some  Afriean  American  recruits  possessed  high 
sehool  and  even  college  degrees,  most  had  inferior  schooling  that  left  them  at  a  severe 
disadvantage.  This  was  only  magnified  by  the  diffieult  testing  requirements  initially  established. 
In  faet,  “the  number  of  voluntary  enlistments  of  Blaek  Marines  was  not  up  to  the  anticipated 
rate.”'^  By  the  end  of  Oetober,  less  than  600  of  the  antieipated  1200  were  in  training  at 
Montford  Point.  Concerns  were  evident  among  the  recruiters  about  the  obvious  diffieulties 
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surrounding  the  entrance  aptitude  exams.  When  one  recruiter  was  questioned  about  the  exams, 
he  responded  by  saying  that  even  a  White  male  would  have  difficulty  gaining  entrance.'^ 

In  December  1942,  just  a  few  months  after  the  arrival  of  the  first  all  volunteer  African 
American  recruits,  the  United  States  discontinued  voluntary  enlistments  in  favor  of  the  selective 
service  system  due  to  the  increased  manpower  requirements  caused  by  entrance  into  WWII.  It 
was  determined  that  the  African  American  population  would  make  up  at  least  ten  percent  of 
those  enlistees  to  be  selected.  This  percentage  was  based  on  the  total  approximation  of  the 
population  of  African  Americans  within  the  United  States.  This  drastic  increase  in  numbers 
made  the  ability  to  recruit  and  screen  qualified  African  Americans  very  daunting.  While  the 
increase  in  numbers  gave  the  perception  it  would  provide  better  opportunities  for  advancement  in 
the  African  American  community,  the  Marine  Corps  quickly  established  a  steward’s  branch  in 
January  of  1943  to  be  filled  exclusively  by  African  Americans.  This  new  branch  helped 
absorbed  the  influx  of  African  American  personnel  while  severely  restricting  their  ability  for 
advancement. 

When  recruiting  these  men  for  enlistment,  the  Marine  Corps  placed  a  heavy  emphasis  on 
finding  individuals  who  wanted  to  be  Marines.  As  the  nation  was  just  coming  out  of  the  Great 
Depression,  there  was  no  doubt  that  many  of  the  enlistees  were  entering  the  Marine  Corps  due  to 
the  severe  economic  hardships  of  the  time.  With  this  in  mind,  recruiters  worked  extremely 
hard  to  find  those  who  wanted  to  serve  exclusively  in  the  Marine  Corps.  Many  of  these  young 
men  had  left  other  services  to  have  the  opportunity  to  become  one  of  the  first  African  American 
Marines.  Individuals  like  Gilbert  “Hashmark”  Johnson,  who  became  a  pioneer  as  one  of  the 

first  senior  enlisted  African  American  Marines,  served  in  both  the  Army  and  the  Navy  before 

22 

asking  to  join  the  Marine  Corps. 
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With  the  first  graduates  eompleting  basie  training  by  the  end  of  1942,  they  immediately 
began  preparations  for  overseas  duty.  Planned  initially  to  utilize  the  new  Marines  as  an  all 
defense  battalion,  with  the  inereased  number  of  Afriean  Amerieans  due  to  the  draft,  “the 
Division  of  Plans  and  Polieies  eventually  ereated  fifty-one  separate  depot  eompanies  and  twelve 
separate  ammunition  eompanies  manned  by  Negroes.”  Ironically,  these  ammunition  and  depot 
companies  were  the  units  who  saw  battle  during  WWll.  While  their  heroic  actions  led  to  praise 
from  senior  leaders,  once  they  returned  home  from  war,  they  were  still  restricted  to  specific  roles 
already  established  by  the  Marine  Corps. 

What  factors  drove  the  Marine  Corps  to  adopt  the  policy  of  segregation? 

In  July  1941,  it  was  readily  apparent  that  the  Marine  Corps  was  not  prepared  for  racial 
integration  and  felt  that  this  policy  was  being  forced  upon  it.  “There  was  no  question  but  that 
the  order  was  unpopular  at  Headquarters  Marine  Corps. The  Marine  Corp’s  reluctance  to 
change  puzzled  many  civil  rights  leaders.  “Whether  this  policy  of  racial  exclusion  reflected  the 
high  percentage  of  White  southerners  in  the  Corps’  ranks,  the  highest  of  any  service,  or  the  ideal 
of  a  small  close-knit  brotherhood  of  warriors,  it  was  endorsed  and  defended  by  the  Corps’ 
leadership.”  General  Holcomb  believed  that  African  Americans  did  not  have  a  right  to  demand 
a  place  in  the  Marine  Corps.  In  fact,  in  an  interview  when  asked  about  the  subject,  he  stated, 
“If  it  were  a  question  of  having  a  Marine  Corps  of  5,000  Whites  or  250,000  Negroes,  1  would 
rather  have  the  Whites.”  Additionally  he  stated,  “The  Negro  race  has  every  opportunity  now  to 
satisfy  its  aspirations  for  combat,  in  the  Army-a  very  much  larger  organization  than  the  Navy  or 
Marine  Corps-and  their  desire  to  enter  the  naval  service  is  largely,  1  think,  to  break  into  a  club 
that  doesn’t  want  them.”  His  blatantly  racial  stance  set  the  tone  for  Marine  Corps  policy  and 
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contributed  extensively  to  the  Corps’  pereeived  laek  of  interest  in  enforeing  this  new  directive. 
Almost  immediately,  its  stanee  relied  heavily  on  “a  rigid  insistenee  on  raeial  separation  and  a 
willingness  to  work  for  equal  treatment  of  Blaek  troops.”  While  the  appearanee  to  work  for 
racial  equality  through  segregation  was  the  party  line,  this  was  rarely  the  ease.  It  was  reeognized 
throughout  the  Armed  Services  that  the  Marine  Corps  wanted  to  exhibit  a  pereeption  of 
eomplianee  with  the  Presidential  Direetive.  Through  the  poliey  of  segregation,  the  Marine  Corps 
believed  it  could  generate  this  perception  while  still  maintaining  a  White  dominated  serviee 
whose  senior  leaders  did  not  want  to  disrupt  the  status  quo.  In  essenee,  senior  leaders  searehed 
for  a  “way  to  injeet  the  question  of  raee  into  the  Marine  Corps  as  little  as  possible.”  It  should 
be  noted  that  this  behavior  was  not  atypieal  at  the  time.  The  Army  was  still  enforeing  its  poliey 
on  segregation.  The  Army  Chief  of  Staff,  General  George  Marshall,  was  an  avid  proponent  of 
segregation  and  believed,  “The  settlement  of  vexing  raeial  problems  eannot  be  permitted  to 
eomplicate  the  tremendous  task  of  the  War  Department  and  thereby  jeopardize  the  diseipline  and 
morale.”  He,  as  well  as  many  other  senior  leaders  in  the  military,  believed  it  was  not  the 
Armed  Serviees  responsibility  to  be  a  testing  ground  for  raeial  equality. 

The  Department  of  the  Navy  had  ehosen  a  path  for  embraeing  Afriean  Amerieans  into  its 
serviee  by  eleeting  to  adopt  a  poliey  of  full  integration.  By  law,  the  Marine  Corps  falls  under  the 
Navy  but  was  able  to  establish  its  own  set  of  directives  eompletely  uneonneeted  to  its  senior 
eommand. 

By  law,  the  Marine  Corps  was  a  eomponent  of  the  Department  of  the 
Navy,  its  eommandant  was  subordinate  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  in  sueh 
matters  as  manpower  and  budget  to  the  Chief  of  Naval  Operations  in  speeified 
areas  of  military  operations.  In  the  eonduet  of  ordinary  business,  however,  the 
eommandant  was  independent  of  the  Navy’s  bureaus,  including  the  Bureau  of 
Naval  Personnel.  The  Marine  Corps  had  it  own  staff  personnel  offieer,  similar  to 
the  Army’s  G-1,  and,  more  important  for  the  development  of  the  raeial  poliey,  it 
had  a  Division  of  Plans  and  Polieies  that  was  immediately  responsible  for  the 
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manpower  planning.  At  the  same  time,  the  letters  and  directives  of  the  Chief  of 
Naval  Operations  and  the  Chief  of  Naval  Personnel  implementing  the  secretary’s 
order  did  not  apply  to  the  corps.  In  effect,  the  Navy  Department  imposed  a  racial 
policy  on  the  corps,  but  left  it  to  the  commandant  to  carry  out  that  policy  as  he 
saw  fit.^^ 

Capitalizing  on  this  convoluted  administrative  structure,  the  Marine  Corps  effectively  dismissed 
the  directives  of  the  Department  of  the  Navy  and  formulated  a  vision  very  different  from  its 
senior  authority. 

The  Marine  Corps  believed  it  had  a  multitude  of  reasons  to  abstain  from  implementing 
integration.  As  the  nation’s  smallest  service,  it  viewed  itself  as  too  small  to  absorb  such  a  large 
shift  in  cultural  policy.  Commandant  Holcomb  explained  to  one  civil  rights  group,  “Black 
enlistment  was  impracticable  because  the  Marine  Corps  was  too  small  to  form  racially  separate 
units. In  forming  separate  units,  the  Marine  Corps  would  be  forced  to  duplicate  both 
manpower  requirements  and  facilities  to  satisfy  the  requirements  set  forth.  Speaking  before  the 
General  Board  of  the  Navy,  Holcomb  stated  “there  would  be  a  definite  loss  of  efficiency  in  the 
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Marine  Corps  if  we  take  Negroes. . . .”  The  idea  of  additional  facilities  and  duplicate  personnel 
structure,  would  take  away  the  scarce  resources  in  which  the  Marine  Corps  was  already  critically 
short.  In  trying  to  emphasize  his  stance  by  removing  the  underlying  issue  of  race,  Holcomb 
indicated  that  after  Pearl  Harbor,  the  Marine  Corps  did  not  even  have  enough  facilities  to  train 
White  recruits. 

While  additional  facilities  were  one  reason  for  opposing  integration,  the  critical  shortfall 
the  Marine  Corps  was  most  concerned  about  was  the  increase  in  manpower  requirements  among 
the  White  Marines.  Simply  stated,  the  Marine  Corps  did  not  want  to  allocate  the  manpower 
needed  to  train  the  new  African  American  recruits  because  “experienced  noncommissioned 
officers  were  at  a  premium  and  diverting  them  to  train  a  Black  unit  would  be  militarily 
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inefficient.”  While  the  Marine  Corps  aspired  to  move  eventually  to  a  position  in  which  all 
African  Americans  were  trained  by  their  own  race,  this  was  not  possible  until  they  were  able  to 
generate  enough  African  American  Marines  to  sustain  the  training.  Until  then,  a  heavy  reliance 
on  White  non-commissioned  and  commissioned  officers  was  needed.  In  examining  after  action 
reports  filed  by  the  U.S.  Army  on  its  experience  with  racial  integration,  it  was  routinely 
emphasized  that  under  the  proper  instruction  by  White  leaders,  African  Americans  can  perform 
well.  The  Marine  Corps  understood  it  had  to  screen  and  select  the  correct  White  Marines  for 
the  job.  This  process  was  exhaustive  with  respects  to  both  time  consumption  and  manpower 
requirements. 

As  previously  stated,  the  lack  of  educational  opportunities  afforded  to  African  Americans 
left  them  at  a  severe  disadvantage  in  regards  to  preparation  for  the  military.  During  this  time  in 
the  nation’s  history,  the  preponderance  of  states  were  operating  under  Jim  Crow  laws.  While 
these  laws  were  ostensibly  in  place  to  provide  equal  opportunities  to  African  Americans,  it  was 
widely  known  throughout  the  country  they  were  anything  but  equal.  Described  as  “social 
ostracism,”  these  laws  and  customs  “extended  to  churches  and  schools,  to  housing  and  jobs,  to 
eating  and  drinking.”  Because  of  these  laws.  Army  records  indicated  that  “a  majority  of  Black 
recruits  showed  low  levels  of  learning  aptitude. Emphatically  across  all  services,  the  lack  of 
education  severely  restricted  the  pool  of  recruits  that  were  able  to  pass  the  rigorous  entrance 
requirements.  While  the  lower  scores  of  the  African  American  population  were  of  grave  concern, 
the  Marine  Corps  compounded  the  issue  by  enforcing  its  strict  application  of  segregation. 
Because  of  segregation,  those  men  who  possessed  a  lower  mental  aptitude  were  all  forced  to 
operate  in  the  same  unit  causing  an  overall  decrease  in  unit  effectiveness.  “[Ujnlike  the  low- 
scoring  Whites  who  could  be  scattered  throughout  the  corps’  units,  [African  Americans]  had  to 
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be  concentrated  in  a  small  number  of  segregated  units  to  the  detriment  of  those  units. In 
addition,  those  African  American  Marines  who  possessed  the  intellectual  capabilities  above  their 
White  counterparts  were  also  forced  to  remain  in  segregated  units,  effectively  underutilizing 
their  potential. 

Once  these  men  became  Marines,  finding  a  geographical  location  for  them  to  serve,  both 
overseas  and  at  home,  also  proved  to  be  a  difficult  challenge.  During  WWII,  disagreements  were 
commonplace  about  where  to  locate  these  men.  Many  senior  leaders  were  fearful  of  injecting 
African  Americans  into  an  area  that  was  not  sensitive  to  racial  equality.  For  example,  during 
WWII,  the  Polynesian  area  of  the  Pacific  was  an  location  the  African  Americans  would  not  be 
allowed  serve  in.  Fearful  of  the  African  American  Marines  forming  sexual  relationships  with 
the  Polynesian  women.  Major  General  Charles  F.B.  Price  “strongly  urged  therefore  that  any 
Black  units  deployed  to  the  Pacific  should  be  sent  to  Micronesia  where  they  “could  do  no  racial 
harm.”"^^  These  restrictions  placed  on  African  American  Marines  were  not  only  costly  to  the 
Marine  Corps  in  terms  of  operational  efficiency,  but  also  reaffirmed  its  stance  on  enforcing 
segregation.  “Segregation  meant  it  necessary  to  find  assignments  for  a  whole  enlisted 
complement  and  placed  an  intolerable  administrative  burden  on  the  Corps. 

While  tensions  concerning  the  placement  of  African  Americans  at  war  were  a  concern,  it 
became  a  greater  problem  once  they  returned  home.  Almost  immediately,  commanders  from 
across  the  nation  started  to  bombard  Headquarters  Marine  Corps  with  excuses  about  why  their 
base  or  post  would  not  be  a  suitable  option  for  stationing  African  Americans.  Reasons  ranged 
from  the  lack  of  adequate  recreational  facilities  to  fear  of  racial  unrest  in  adjoining  towns.  Many 
of  the  small  communities  who  were  forced  to  deal  with  civil  rights  issues  were  not  prepared  to 
handle  it.  States  and  Federal  laws  concerning  civil  rights  were  often  in  opposition  to  each  other. 
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which  caused  contention  among  the  loeal  population.  Cities  sueh  as  MeAlester,  Oklahoma, 
originally  designated  as  an  ammunition  dump  faeility  that  would  house  an  Afriean  Ameriean 
eompany,  did  not  want  them  present.  Loeal  eommanders  viewed  it  as  a  nuisanee  they  did  not 
want  to  handle.  “But  even  here  there  was  a  reason  to  question  the  motives  of  some  loeal 
eommanders,  for  during  a  lengthy  discussion  in  the  Personnel  Department  some  offieials 
asserted  that  the  available  evidenee  indieated  no  justifieation  for  restrieting  assignments.”"^^  Laek 
of  adequate  faeilities  or  eivil  unrest  within  the  eommunity  was  often  used  as  a  eonvenient  exeuse 
to  mask  the  underlying  raeial  issues  believed  by  many  eommanders.  Conversely,  those  areas  that 
were  more  sensitive  and  aeeepting  of  raeial  equality  also  beeame  witness  to  the  unfortunate 
byproduet  of  segregation.  “As  the  serviees  eontinued  to  open  bases  throughout  the  eountry,  they 
aetually  spread  the  federally  sponsored  segregation  into  areas  where  it  had  never  existed  with  the 
foree  of  law. 

Due  to  the  Marine  Corps’  stanee  on  segregation,  it  faeed  a  serious  ehallenge  of 
maintaining  a  positive  image  in  the  eyes  of  the  publie.  Typeeast  as  a  “Whites  Only” 
organization,  eivil  rights  leaders  were  often  at  odds  with  the  way  the  Marine  Corps  was  handling 
integration.  Civil  rights  leaders  joined  with  the  members  of  the  Afriean  Ameriean  press  to 
demand  equality  in  the  military."^’  They  instituted  a  eampaign  known  as  the  “Double  V” 
eampaign,  in  whieh  eivil  rights  leaders  were  “demanding  vietory  against  faseism  abroad  and 
diserimination  at  home.”  The  Marine  Corps  understood  this  problem  and  tried  to  stay  ahead 
the  situation.  “Every  possible  step  should  be  taken  to  prevent  the  publieation  of  inflammatory 
artieles  by  the  Negro  press.  Sueh  eontrol  is  largely  outside  the  provinee  of  the  Marine  Corps,  but 
the  Marine  Corps  ean,  by  supplying  the  Negro  press  with  suitable  material  for  publieation  and 
offering  them  the  eooperation  of  our  Publie  Relations  Division,  properly  eneourage  a  better 
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standard  of  articles  on  the  Negro  in  the  military  serviee.”"^^  While  not  able  to  eontrol  the  publie 
press,  the  Marine  Corps  was  able  to  eontrol  what  stories  it  published.  With  the  diseovery  of 
edited  eopies  of  the  Camp  Lejeune  base  newspaper,  it  was  elearly  evident  that  White  Marines 
were  editing  and  removing  any  words  or  phrases  that  eould  be  eonsidered  as  raeially  insensitive. 
Words  sueh  as  “eolored,  brown  or  bronze  men”  were  omitted  in  an  effort  to  prevent  raeial 
ineitement  from  members  of  the  eivil  rights  movement  and  the  Afriean  Ameriean  press.  In 
addition  to  the  omission  of  raeially  insensitive  terms,  the  Marine  Corps  was  also  reluetant  to  give 
praise  to  Afriean  Ameriean  Marines.  In  an  artiele  titled  “Negro  Marines  Observe  Third 
Anniversary  “  written  in  the  spring  of  1945,  the  author’s  opening  line  read  “It  was  the  Negro 
Leatherneeks’  gallant  stand  in  the  battle  lines  of  Saipan,  Guam,  and  Peleliu  that  evoked  from 
General  Alexander  A.  Vandergrift,  Marine  Corps  Commandant  reeently  the  statement:  ‘The 
Negro  Marines  are  no  longer  on  trail.  They  are  Marines,  period.’”^'  After  editing,  the  phrase 
“gallant  stand”  was  replaeed  with  “aeeomplishments”  with  a  note  from  the  editor  dated  25  May 
1945  stating  “No  Negro  Marines  made  a  ‘gallant  stand’  in  the  battle  lines  at  Saipan,  Guam  and 
Peleliu”  Additionally,  the  diseovery  of  a  memorandum  from  the  Division  of  Publie  Relations 
questioned  whether  General  Vandergrift  aetually  made  the  statement  about  Afriean  Ameriean 
Marines. 

At  the  eonelusion  of  WWll,  the  movement  regarding  eivil  rights  equality  inside  the 
military  was  quiekly  gaining  momentum.  Witnessing  sueeess  on  the  battlefield  by  the  heroie 
efforts  of  Afriean  Amerieans,  it  was  beeoming  inereasingly  apparent  to  the  Marine  Corps  that 
these  men  were  more  than  qualified  to  be  Marines.  While  this  grass  roots  sentiment  was 
beeoming  more  popular  within  the  lower  ranks,  the  senior  leaders  within  the  Marine  Corps  still 
were  not  eonvineed  that  full  integration  was  the  best  poliey.  “Complaints  from  eivil  rights 
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advocates  abounded,  but  neither  the  protest  nor  the  eost  to  military  effieieney  of  duplieating 
training  faeilities  were  suffieient  moment  to  overeome  the  sentiment  again  signifieant  raeial 
ehange,  whieh  was  kept  to  a  minimum.”^"^  So  why  was  the  Marine  Corps  so  adamant  about 
retaining  segregation?  Most  evidenee  points  to  the  faet  that  raeial  harmony  during  WWll  was 
relatively  good.  While  there  was  sporadie  reporting  of  raeial  incidents,  for  the  most  part,  the 
senior  leaders  believed  that  segregation  was  working.  “Judged  in  terms  of  keeping  raeial 
harmony,  the  Corps  policy  must  be  considered  a  sueeess.”^^  In  reality,  it  was  the  poliey  of 
segregation  that  kept  this  harmony.  Without  the  raees  ability  to  interaet  with  eaeh  other,  eivil 
unrest  eould  undoubtedly  be  kept  to  a  minimum. 

While  raeial  harmony  during  WWll  was  eonsidered  a  sueeess  within  the  Marine  Corps’ 
senior  leadership,  there  was  a  general  distrust  growing  amongst  the  Afriean  Ameriean  Marines. 
Their  treatment  in  wartime  eontributed  signifieantly  to  a  mass  exodus  of  qualified  Afriean 
Ameriean  Marines  postwar.  While  a  reduetion  in  overall  manpower  requirements  postwar  was  to 
be  expeeted,  the  Marine  Corps  failed  to  retain  many  of  the  most  qualified.  Segregation  was  still 
being  strietly  enforeed  as  the  Marines  returned  home,  whieh  left  them  with  very  few  options  for 
advaneement.  “The  prospeet  did  not  seem  to  have  mueh  appeal  to  the  lower  ranking  Marine. 
Although  a  number  of  staff  NCOs  switehed  to  the  regular  Marine  Corps  as  a  eareer  man,  only  a 
trickle  of  PFCs,  eorporals  and  sergeants  reenlisted.”^^  The  inability  to  retain  these  men  also 
affeeted  the  reeruiting  efforts  of  new  enlistees.  Due  to  the  Corps’  small  size,  this  general 

distrust  was  difficult  to  confine  to  just  one  area.  It  was  beeoming  rampant  throughout  the 
serviee.  “The  illusion  of  equal  treatment  and  opportunity  eould  be  kept  alive  in  the  massive 
Army  and  Navy  with  their  myriad  of  unit  and  military  oecupations;  it  was  mueh  more  diffieult  to 
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preserve  the  small  and  speeialized  Marine  Corps.” 
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African  American  civil  rights  leaders  were  disgusted  with  the  laek  of  progress  the  Marine 
Corps  was  making  towards  integration.  Failure  to  attain  reeruitment  goals  and  an  overall 
pereeived  laek  of  urgency  towards  the  reeruitment  of  Afriean  Amerieans  left  many  civil  rights 
advocates  furious  with  the  Marine  Corps.  As  historian  Morris  MaeGregor  stated,  “These  rapid 
ehanges,  indeed  the  whole  pattern  of  Blaek  enlistment  in  the  postwar  Marine  Corps, 
demonstrated  that  the  staffs  manpower  praetiees  were  out  of  joint  with  the  times.  Not  only  did 
they  invite  attaek  from  the  inereasingly  voeal  eivil  rights  forces,  but  they  also  fostered  a  general 
distrust  among  Blaek  Marines  themselves  and  among  those  Negroes  the  Corps  hoped  to 
attract.”^^  The  mass  departure  of  the  WWIl  Marines,  eoupled  with  the  failure  to  attraet  young 
new  reeruits,  left  the  Marine  Corps  with  serious  ehallenges  in  keeping  the  foree  eombat  ready. 

The  laek  of  progress  within  the  offieer  ranks  was  just  as  frustrating  to  many  eivil  rights 
advoeates.  In  1945,  three  Afriean  Ameriean  men  were  seleeted  to  attend  Offieer  Candidate 
Course.  Two  of  the  men.  Sergeant  Major  Charles  F.  Anderson  and  Sergeant  Major  Charles  W. 
Simmons  had  eollege  degrees.  The  third  man.  First  Sergeant  George  F.  Ellis  Jr.  was  not  a 
eollege  graduate,  but  did  have  extensive  experienee  overseas.  In  the  end  all  three  men  failed  to 
reeeive  a  eommissioning.  “One  was  given  a  medical  discharge  for  a  eongenital  heart  murmur, 
[while]  the  other  two  failed  to  maintain  the  required  military  and  seholastie  rating,  beeoming  a 
part  of  the  13  percent  of  the  elass  that  was  not  eommissioned.”^'  Ironieally,  onee  these  men  left 
the  Marine  Corps,  they  went  on  to  aehieve  great  sueeess  in  the  eivilian  world.  Charles  Anderson 
beeame  a  lawyer.  George  Ellis  became  a  physieian  and  Charles  Simmons  went  on  to  be  a 
eollege  professor  and  author.  While  these  men  failed  to  beeome  offieers,  they  opened  the  door 
for  future  candidates.  Only  a  few  months  later  on  10  November  1945,  Erederick  C.  Branch 
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became  the  first  African  American  Officer  when  he  was  commissioned  as  a  Second  Lieutenant  in 
the  reserve  forces. 


What  drove  the  policy  changes  from  “separate  but  equal”  towards  full  integration? 

As  the  Marine  Corps  began  to  transition  to  the  postwar  period,  many  questions 

concerning  integration  were  still  left  unanswered.  Senior  leaders  seemed  content  with  the 

current  policy.  A  memorandum  for  the  Commandant  dated  13  May  1946  titled  “Negro 

Personnel  in  the  Postwar  Marine  Corps“  written  by  Director  of  Division  of  Plans  and  Policy 

confirmed  the  Marine  Corps’  stance  on  segregation. 

As  far  as  the  Marine  Corps  is  concerned,  it  merely  submitted  as  a  fact  that  the 
maintenance  of  separate  Negro  units  had  been  a  satisfactory  procedure  for  solving 
the  Negro  problem  and,  consequently,  does  not  appear  to  dictate  that  need  for 
such  a  radical  trend  as  complete  racial  nondistinction.  It  is  proposed,  therefore, 
that  the  policy  of  supporting  separate  units  for  the  assignment  of  Negro  marines, 
be  continued  in  the  peacetime  Marine  Corps,  and  that  the  total  number  of  Negroes 
in  the  Marine  Corps  be  based  on  an  established  quota. 

The  word  choice  of  “racial  trend”  provides  a  keen  insight  to  higher  headquarters  overall 

thinking.  Based  on  after  actions  reports  received  from  WWII,  the  senior  leaders  believed  what 

they  were  doing  were  right  for  the  Marine  Corps.  Being  forced  to  change  policy  due  to  a  “racial 

trend”  seemed  disruptive  and  unnecessary  at  the  time.  “Some  Officers  at  Headquarters  Marine 

Corps  felt  rather  strongly  that  it  was  not  the  Marine  Corps  place  to  lead  the  fight  against 

segregation.”^^  In  essence,  these  officers  felt  the  social  transformation  of  America  should  occur 

in  the  civilian  sector  before  being  implemented  into  the  Armed  Services.  In  a  memorandum  from 

Headquarters  Marine  Corps  dated  28  May  1946,  General  Cates  stated: 

It  appears  that  the  Negro  question  is  a  national  issue  which  grows  more 
controversial  yet  is  more  evaded  as  time  goes  by.  During  the  past  war  the 
services  were  forced  to  bear  the  responsibilities  of  the  problem,  the  solutions  of 
which  were  often  intended  more  to  appease  the  Negro  press  and  other  ‘interested’ 
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agencies  than  to  satisfy  their  own  needs.  It  is  true  that  a  solution  to  the  issue  was, 
and  is,  to  entirely  eliminate  any  racial  discriminations  within  the  services,  and  to 
remove  such  practices  as  separate  Negro  units,  calling  on  the  number  of  Negroes 
in  the  respective  services,  etc.,  but  it  appears  that  until  the  matter  is  settled  at  a 
higher  level,  the  services  are  not  required  to  go  further  than  that  which  is  already 
custom. 

Additionally  Cates  felt  that  “the  National  Military  Establishment  could  not  be  an  agency  for 
experimentation  in  civil  liberty  without  detriment  to  its  ability  to  maintain  the  efficiency  and 
high  state  of  readiness  so  essential  to  national  defense.  The  problem  of  segregation  is  not  the 
responsibility  of  the  Armed  Forces  but  is  a  problem  of  the  nation.”  While  this  stance  was  not 
well  received  by  those  demanding  change,  “Cates  was  only  forcibly  expressing  a  cardinal  tenet 
common  to  all  military  services:  the  civil  rights  of  the  individual  must  be  subordinated  to  the 
mission  of  the  service.”  General  Cates  was  only  echoing  the  exact  sentiments  that  George 

Marshall  expressed  prior  to  WWII.  Conversely,  civil  rights  advocates  believed  the  Armed 
Forces  were  one  of  the  best  institutions  for  social  change.  As  one  of  the  nation’s  largest 
employers  of  African  Americans,  the  Armed  Forces  were  seen  as  the  logical  choice  to  implement 
change.  Civil  rights  proponents  believed  if  they  could  achieve  racial  equality  in  the  military,  the 
civilian  population  would  take  notice  and  do  the  same.^^ 

From  the  end  of  WWII  until  1948  the  Marine  Corps  continued  to  operate  under  its 
established  segregated  policy.  While  the  Navy  continued  to  move  forward  with  a  policy  of  full 
integration,  the  Marine  Corps  once  again  took  a  separate  stance  that  was  independent  of  its 
senior  service.  Ignoring  Naval  directives,  “the  Corps  hoped  to  retain  the  Army’s  segregation 
system  without  committing  itself  to  a  specific  numerical  quota  or  any  notion  of  ‘separate  but 
equal’  service.”  This  remained  in  effect  until  1948  with  the  signing  of  Executive  Order  9981. 

In  1948,  President  Truman  was  facing  heavy  pressure  to  institute  change.  Once  again,  a 
prominent  leader  in  the  civil  rights  movement  was  A.  Phillip  Randolph.  Threatening  another 
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march  on  Washington,  he  met  with  President  Truman  to  diseuss  his  eoneems.  “Truman  met  with 
Randolph,  but  stalked  out  of  the  meeting  after  Randolph  deelared,  T  ean  tell  you  the  mood 
among  Negroes  of  this  eountry  is  that  they  will  never  bear  arms  again  until  all  forms  of  bias  and 
diserimination  are  abolished.  Four  months  later  on  26  July  1948,  Truman  signed  Exeeutive 
Order  9981.  It  stated,  “That  there  shall  be  equality  of  treatment  and  opportunity  for  all  persons 
in  the  Armed  Serviees  without  regard  to  raee,  eolor,  religion  or  national  origin.”  While  a 
monumental  aehievement  for  the  eivil  rights  eommunity,  just  like  Exeeutive  Order  8802,  the 
wording  left  implementation  open  to  interpretation.  “The  vagueness  was  there  by  design.  The 
failure  to  mention  either  segregation  or  integration  puzzled  many  people  and  angered  others,  but 
it  was  eertainly  to  the  advantage  of  the  President  who  wanted  to  give  the  least  offense  possible  to 
voters  who  supported  segregation.”  Additionally  the  Exeeutive  Order  stated,  “This  poliey  shall 
be  put  into  effeet  as  rapidly  as  possible,  having  due  regard  to  the  time  required  to  effeetuate  any 
neeessary  ehanges  without  impairing  effieieney  or  morale. Without  a  speeifie  date 
establishing  full  integration,  it  onee  again  allowed  the  serviees  to  delay  aetion. 

In  addition  to  the  order.  President  Truman  established  the  Eahy  Committee.  This 
eommittee,  headed  by  former  Solicitor  General  Charles  Eahy,  would  be  eomprised  of  eivil  and 
military  personnel  who  would  be  responsible  for  determining  “how  best  to  earry  out  the  newly 
announeed  poliey  of  equal  treatment  and  opportunity.”^^  Understanding  the  eomplexity  of  this 
task,  it  took  the  eommittee  almost  a  full  year  before  finally  submitting  their  reeommendations. 

In  the  end,  “the  Eahy  eommittee  demonstrated  eonelusively  that  segregation  and  other  forms  of 
diserimination  resulted  in  armed  forees  that  were  inherently  ineffieient.”^^ 

It  was  quiekly  determined  that  eaeh  serviee  had  a  partieular  agenda  eoneerning  how  they 
were  going  to  implement  Exeeutive  Order  9981.  Eor  the  U.S  Air  Eoree,  arguably  the  most 
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racially  advanced  service,  it  believed  that  a  gradual  method  of  integration  eould  be 
aeeomplished.  The  U.S.  Navy  also  eould  aeeomplish  this  but  would  require  more  time  for  full 
integration.  By  far,  the  U.S.  Army  was  the  most  defiant  in  establishing  full  integration.  Still 
stauneh  proponents  of  segregation,  the  Fahy  Committee  wanted  the  Army  to  abolish  its  quota 
system  and  provide  equal  opportunity  for  sehooling.  The  Army  was  skeptieal  of  this  eoneept  and 
only  conceded  after  “the  President’s  promise  to  repose  raeial  quotas  in  ease  of  a 
‘disproportionate  balanee  of  raeial  strengths. 

The  U.S.  Navy  was  growing  eoneerned  about  the  Marine  Corps’  interpretation  of  the  new 
Executive  Order.  In  June  of  1949,  the  Navy  issued  a  new  poliey  regarding  raeial  integration 
effectively  stating  that,  “in  their  attitude  and  day-to-day  eonduet  of  affairs,  offieers  and  enlisted 
personnel  of  the  Navy  and  Marine  Corps  shall  adhere  rigidly  and  impartially  to  the  Navy 
Regulations,  in  whieh  no  distinctions  made  between  individuals  wearing  the  uniform.”  Onee 
again,  the  Marine  Corps  portrayed  a  very  non-eompliant  attitude  in  the  applieation  of  this  new 
direetive.  While  the  abolishment  of  segregated  training  at  Montford  Point  that  summer  helped 
portray  an  image  of  embraeing  integration,  it  was  only  enaeted  beeause  the  Marine  Corps  finally 
understood  the  fiseal  and  manpower  ineffieieneies  assoeiated  with  a  separate  training  faeility. 
With  less  than  twenty  Afriean  Ameriean  reeruits  a  month  arriving  at  Montford  Point,  it  beeame 
too  expensive,  and  on  1  July  1949,  the  Commandant  ordered  all  Afriean  Amerieans  be  trained  at 
Parris  Island,  South  Carolina.  While  this  was  seen  as  a  step  in  the  right  direetion,  the  Navy  still 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  Marine  Corps’  implementation  of  its  new  policy. 

After  relenting  to  pressure  from  both  the  Fahy  Committee  and  its  senior  serviee,  the 
Marine  Corps  issued  memorandum  119-49  on  18  November  1949.  Within  that  memorandum,  it 
established  the  following  guidanee;  “(A)  All  previous  statements  of  poliey  relating  to  Negro 
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Marines  are  revoked.  (B)  Organizations  of  platoon  strength  or  larger  comprised  entirely  of 
Negro  enlisted  personnel  will  continue  and  in  the  future  will  be  designated,  where  appropriate,  in 
both  regular  and  reserve  components.  (C)  Individual  Negro  Marines  will  be  assigned  in 
accordance  with  MOS  to  vacancies  in  any  unit  where  their  services  can  be  effectively  utilized.” 
Interesting  enough,  the  Marine  Corps  still  kept  the  prerogative  to  retain  all  segregated  units 
where  it  deemed  appropriate.  While  making  advancements  towards  full  integration,  the  Marine 
Corps  still  had  the  authority  to  retain  those  all  segregated  units  as  necessary.  As  Morris 
MacGregor  noted,  “For  the  service  to  reserve  the  right  to  restrict  the  assignment  of  Negroes 
when  it  was  of  ‘overriding  interest  to  the  Marine  Corps’  was  perhaps  understandable,  but  it  was 
also  susceptible  to  considerable  misinterpretation  if  not  outright  abuse.”  Additionally,  the 

Commandant  warned  his  subordinate  leaders  after  the  establishment  of  the  new  policy  not  to 

82 

interpret  it  too  broadly. 

As  the  Marine  Corps  entered  the  1950’s  it  appeared  it  was  “determined  to  retain  its 
system  of  racially  segregated  units  indefinitely.”  That  changed  when  the  United  States  found 
itself  at  war  in  the  Summer  of  1950  on  the  Korean  peninsula.  By  August  1950,  The  U* 
Provisional  Marine  Brigade  was  conducting  combat  operations  at  the  Pusan  Perimeter  and 
became  the  first  to  integrate  individual  African  Americans  into  combat  units.  It  was  the 
Korean  War  that  forced  the  Marine  Corps  to  adopt  full  integration.  Strictly  in  response  to  the 
manpower  demand  of  the  battlefield,  the  Marine  Corps  had  to  abandon  its  social  policy.  Heavy 
combat  losses  and  the  requirement  to  meet  critical  shortfalls  meant  the  Marine  Corps  could  not 
sustain  segregation.  This  war  also  marked  the  first  time  that  an  African  American  officer  was  in 
charge  of  a  combat  unit.  After  witnessing  these  integrated  units  in  combat  operations,  the 
Commandant  issued  a  study  to  determine  how  effective  integration  was.  As  a  result,  he 
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“announced  a  general  poliey  of  raeial  integration  on  13  Deeember  1951,  thus  abolishing  the 

system  first  introdueed  in  1942  of  designating  eertain  units  in  the  regular  forces  and  organized 

86 

reserves  as  Black  units.” 

While  the  Marine  Corps  had  essentially  abolished  segregation,  it  still  was  far  from  being 
fully  integrated.  Raeism  was  still  prevalent  and  the  Marine  Corps  eontinued  to  plaee  restrietion 
on  the  assignments  of  Afriean  Amerieans  into  the  early  1960s.  “By  June  1962  all  restrietions  on 
the  assignment  of  Black  marines  had  been  dropped  with  the  exeeption  of  several  installations  in 
the  United  States  where  off-base  housing  was  unavailable  and  some  posts  overseas  where  the  use 
of  Blaek  marines  was  limited  beeause  of  the  attitude  of  foreign  governments.”*’  Finally,  after 
twenty  years,  the  Marine  Corps  was  integrated. 

“Progress  towards  equal  treatment  and  opportunity  in  the  armed  forees  was  an  uneven 
proeess,  the  result  of  sporadie  and  sometimes  eonfiieting  pressures  derived  from  sueh  eonstants 
in  Ameriean  soeiety  as  prejudiee  and  idealism  spurred  by  a  ehronic  shortage  of  military 
power.”  In  essenee,  when  the  nation  needed  Afriean  Americans,  they  served  faithfully.  When 
they  were  not  needed,  they  were  east  aside.  For  those  Afriean  Amerieans  that  wore  the 
uniform,  they  fought  gallantly  only  to  return  home  to  be  ostracized.  For  nearly  two  deeades,  the 
Marine  Corps  struggled  with  raeial  equality.  As  the  smallest  of  all  the  serviees,  the  Marine 
Corps’  senior  leaders  remained  adamant  about  its  poliey  towards  segregation,  believing  what 
they  were  doing  was  in  the  best  interest  of  the  Corps.  Ineorporating  Afriean  Amerieans  into  the 
Marine  Corps  would  eost  too  mueh  money  and  jeopardize  its  warfighting  eapabilities.  In  reality, 
it  was  the  Marine  Corps’  striet  stand  on  segregation  that  did  just  that.  Ineffieient  training, 
duplieate  manpower  requirements,  and  an  untold  amount  of  money  was  spent  to  proteet  a  poliey 
that  proved  to  be  burdensome  and  arehaie.  In  perpetually  delaying  the  transition  towards 
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integration,  the  Marine  Corps  not  only  did  untold  damage  to  its  eombat  effieiency,  but  damage  to 
its  national  image. 

Conelusion 

The  Marine  Corps’  struggle  with  raeial  equality  is  a  eautionary  lesson  that  ean  be  applied 
today.  Like  the  introduetion  of  Afriean  Amerieans  over  70  years  ago,  the  Marine  Corps  is 
eurrently  faeing  another  cultural  transformation  that  has  divided  the  nation  with  the  repeal  of 
“Don’t  Ask,  Don’t  Tell.”  A  staunch  proponent  of  maintaining  the  status  quo  and  keeping  the  ban 
in  place,  the  Marine  Corps  once  again  argued  that  the  repeal  would  degrade  its  warfighting 
capabilities.  Under  heavy  criticism  from  pro-gay  rights  activists  and  the  media,  the  Marine 
Corps  remained  firm  on  keeping  the  ban  in  place.  On  22  July  2011,  the  ban  was  lifted  allowing 
openly  gay  citizens  to  serve  in  the  military.  Once  signed  into  law,  the  Marine  Corps’ 
implementation  of  the  new  policy  was  drastically  different  from  its  reaction  70  years  ago. 

Instead  of  delaying  the  policy  from  taking  effect,  the  Commandant  immediately  established 
directives  to  ensure  the  acceptance  of  homosexuals.  It  seems  those  lessons  learned  from  the  civil 
rights  era  were  not  lost  on  the  current  administration.  By  revisiting  those  lessons  from  the  past, 
the  Marine  Corps  ensured  it  was  not  doomed  to  repeat  history. 

The  fight  for  racial  equality  within  the  Marine  Corps  was  a  long  and  arduous  process. 
Filled  with  bigotry  and  injustice,  the  decisions  made  must  be  understood  in  the  context  of  the 
time.  The  military  has  always  been  a  microcosm  of  the  American  public  and  provides  a  genuine 
reflection  of  the  nation  it  serves.  The  nation  was  deeply  divided  in  terms  of  racial  equality. 

While  those  decisions  viewed  from  a  current  prospective  would  be  considered  insensitive  and 
intolerant,  they  were  consistent  with  much  of  the  nation  during  the  civil  rights  movement. 
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As  those  restrictions  were  lifted,  many  great  African  Americans  accepted  the  call  to  be  Marines 
and  led  the  way  with  great  honor  and  pride.  “They  understand  the  significance  of  their  victory 
over  racism  and  the  price  they  paid  to  achieve  it.”^'  Their  contributions  to  the  advancement  of 
civil  rights  and  to  our  nation  should  be  cherished  and  never  forgotten. 
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/bt 

fsUx) 


Dunbv  Court, 
Orlnaio,  Florid*.^ 


CAMP  LHJSHHE,  B.C.  —  It  wa*  Xogro  Laathsmaolca '  gallaut  gU'HH  111  LIlw 
fY't _ _ 

that  arolcod  froa  Oeaoral  Alexandar  A.  Vanda- 


// 


grift,  ’larloa  Corpa  Coissandant  aaaaaU^  the  atataaent  ■ 
no  longer  on  trial.  They  are  'farlnaa,  period.*  To  MU 


"The  Segro  '>arlnaa  are 


. . T****^^”'!.  rill-  *l  ii  *ti  i*' IffiTT'i  ml  l  ai^aiia  aiir~ITnjlllia:r  Blin 

lY**  - - - -  . 

Thla  preoadent  netting  brarery  of  Oelui'eJ  iiuii  In  the  189-yenr  old  Corpa  waa 
■ade  In  June.  1944,  apDroziaately  two  yaara  after  the  flrat  rolunteer  began  ac¬ 
tive  duty. 

June  y  and  Auguat  26,  1942,  are  two  datea,  eapeolally  the  latter,  which  Seew 
I'arlnea  will  long  ronoabor.  Juno  is  thou^t  of  aa  the  annlToraary  of  their 
Initial  raoorded  entrance  to  the  Corps.  August  26,  1942,  when  a  oontingant  of  15 
out  of  23  recruits  reported  for  active  duty  hero  at  ?lbntford  oint  Camp  —  the 
only  UulufVd  training  oenter  —  is  the  paranount  date.  It  narlca  the  actual  Third 
Anniversary  of  Uegro  Uarinaa. 

Aa  iapraaalve  aaga  la  that  of  .Pwewas  Marines'  oontinual  rise  in  the  Righting 
Corps.  At  1201  June  1,  1942,  Uarine  Staff  Sergeant  Alfred  Waatera,  of  611  Horth 
Rhode  Island  Street,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahona,  won  the  honor  of  being  the  first 
to  enlist  in  the  ’ferine  Corpa.  Of  interest  is  the  fact  that  on  the 
aaisa  date  that  ho  enlisted,  ttontford  Point  Canp  waa  authorised  as  the  training 
station  for-9saAi  Leathemocks.  Staff  Sergeant  Masters  it  now  serving  overseas 
with  a  Marine  defense  battalion. 
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\ 


memorandum 

Division  of  Plans  and  Potlcies 

t 

Date  . 


I  ' 


To 


I 


1 


\  •  \ 


Note  the  remarks  eoneerning  the  phrase  “gallant  stand”  with  respeet  to  African  Americans. 
Reference  Page  27  on  how  the  phrase  was  edited  prior  to  publishing. 
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DIVISION  OF  PUBr 
HEADQUARTERS 


RELATIONS 


l^.-The  ConunandaiTt  ^ 

_ Asst,  to  Comniandant 

....Sec.  to  Commandant 
...Aides  to  Commandant 
...Aviation 
...Officers ' 

...Paymaster 
...Personnel , 
...Personnel , 

COrsonnel , 

Personnel , 

Plans  &  Policies 
Plans  &  Policies, 


Records 

,  Director 
Detail  Br. 
Performance 
Procurem^t 

M-2 


Br 

D 


.Quartermaster 
.Women's  Reserve  Division 
.Mail  Room 
.File  Room 


.The  Director 
..Lt.  Col.  Hagenah 
.Capt .  Hough 
.Capt.  Lemen 
.Capt.  Henri 
.Capt.  Stewart 
.Capt.  MacDonald 
.1st  Lt.  Rivenhark 
.1st  Lt.  Hurlbut 
.2d  Lt.  Lucas 
.2d  Lt .  Boxell 
..2d  Lt .  Laidman 
..2d  Lt .  Burr  ill 
..MT  Sgt.  Calvin 
.T  Sgt.  Vandergrift 


ACTION  . INFORMATION 

COMMENT  . RECOMMENDATION 


.RETURN 


REMARKS : 

This  Is  e  comprehensive  piece  nreonred  for 
the  Negro  press  at  Montford  Point,  Parti¬ 
cularly  questlonahle  la  the  statement 
attributed  to  the  Commandant  In  the  first 
paragraph.  I  know  of  no  such  statement. 

It  will  also  be  noticed  that  the  words 
"Eroivn  Marines",  "Brown  Leathernecks",  and 
"Brown  Devil  Dogs"  are  used.  This  tendency 
was  first  noted  In  a  Negro  press  some  months 
ago  when  they  started  referring  to  them  as 
" tan" . 


Comment  and  recommendation  Is  requested. 


Reference  the  remarks  section  concerning  the  quote  attributed  to  the  Commandant  on  Page  27. 
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